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superficial sense. Such an affectation as a Gothic revival
on the part of those who possessed no true sympathy with
the Gothic builders and carvers was resulting in the ruin of
many an artist, and it was carefully explained to the new
members of the Brotherhood that Prc-Raphaclitism was a
movement back to Nature and not by any means a revival of
early art.

After what has already been said concerning the rise of
Pre-Raphaelitism it is hardly necessary to contradict
statements to the effect that this reform was connected with
the ./Esthetic Movement. There is no parallel between
the two; one might just as well try to relate sunshine to the
artificial glare of the theatre or music hall, as to connect
them in any way; and yet such writers as R. H. Gretton,
in his recent Modern History oj the English People (a collection
of news items gathered together into three volumes), still
speak of them both under the same category.

In order that Millais might take stock of the proposed
new members, a meeting of them was held in the autumn
(William Rossetti says'August or September) of 1848 in
his studio, when, among other items, a set of engravings
of the frescoes in the Campo Santo at Pisa was examined and
discussed. Praise was bestowed upon them because of
their quaint charms of invention, and because the incidents
depicted were the result of a close observation of nature; the
sweet humour of Benozzo Gozzoli was declared to be
Chaucerian, " and," writes Hunt, " this English spirit we
acclaimed as the standard under which we were to make our
advance." Yet those characteristics which resulted from
lack of knowledge, ignorance of perspective, immature
powers of draughtsmanship and inability to represent light
and shade were recognized as being out of date and no longer
justifiable; and, though the revivalists in their affectation